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II grave en torn les cceurs la loi de la nature, 
Seule ft jamais la ni§me, et seule toujours pure. 
Sur cette loi, sans doute, il juge les paXens, 
Et si leur eceur fut juste, ils ont 6t6 Chretiens." 

II me parait vraisemblable que ees deux pas- 
sages representent deux etats de pensee con- 
temporains. 15 Or, ce texte de la Henriade 
n'apparait que dans l'edition de 1730. L'edi- 
tion de 1728 ignore la mention de l'Amerique 
et des nations hyperborees, la loi de la nature 
"gravee par Dieu dans les cceurs," le "cceur 
juste "; 10 dans la Ligue, de 1723, Dieu separait 
seulement l'innocent du coupable : nulle allusion 
n'etait faite a la diversity des religions ni a la 
loi de nature. 17 

Peut-on croire, des lors, que Voltaire ait 
ecrit en 1722 une Epitre a Julie ou il aurait 
exprime (avec une gravite absente de son oeuvre 
jusqu'au jour ou il revient d'Angleterre) des 
idees qu'on voit s'affirmer chez lui apres 1728 
seulement? Je croirais plut6t que YEpitre ci 
Julie est une invention de J. B. Eousseau. 

A. Teeeachee. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 



La Phonetique Castillane. 1 Traits de phoneiique 
descriptive et comparative par Molton Aveby 
Colton. Paris, 1909. 8vo. ,199 pp. 

We have here, for the second time in four 
years, a work on Spanish phonetics by an Amer- 
ican teacher. Both books are written in French, 
but in other respects they differ widely. Josselyn, 
in his Etudes de PhonUique Espagnole (1907), 
attempted to discover some of the elements com- 
mon to the pronunciations of Andalusia, New 

"II n'est pas impossible que le texte de VEpUre, 
plus agressif, ft ce qu'il semble, soit un peu postg- 
rieur au texte de la Henriade. 

™(Euv., vni, pp. 191-192. — N'ayant ft ma disposition 
aucune des editions donnees par Voltaire, je m'en 
rapporte ft l'6d. Moland. 

"Id., p. 191. 

1 This book, in spite of the date on the title page, 
appeared in 1911. On sale with George W. Jones, 194 
Main street, Annapolis, Md. 



Castile, Old Castile, Leon, and Asturia, without, 
however, professing to write a complete treatise 
on the subject. Mr. Colton, on the other hand, 
confines himself to Old and New Castile, taking 
as his territory the country east and west of and 
along the railway line of Palencia, Valladolid, 
Madrid, and has written the most extensive study 
of Spanish phonetics so far publisht. Moreover, 
being a disciple of Paul Passy, Mr. Colton does 
not, like Mr. Josselyn, employ the experimental 
method. And, finally, the author of the present 
work bases his study on popular speech, while his 
predecessor chose the speech of the educated class. 
Mr. Colton states that "there is little difference 
between literary pronunciation and popular pro- 
nunciation, if in the two cases conversation be 
taken as the basis of observation " (p. 9). It is 
true that in Spain the difference between the 
speech of the common people and that of the 
*' gente ilustrada " is much less markt than it is 
in France or in Germany, but it is hardly safe to 
assume that it is negligible. In consideration of 
all these elements, it is not surprizing that the 
conclusions of the two authors often differ. 

That the author is a novice, as he tells us him- 
self (p. 5 and p. 81), may account for the free- 
dom with which he criticizes the opinions of Baist 
(p. 81 and p. 179) and Jespersen (p. 190), the 
sharp attacks on the theories of Bousselot (p. 5), 
Vianna (p. 81) and Storm (p. 160), and the 
savage onslaughts on Araujo and Josselyn thruout 
the book. This is the one regrettable feature 
about a work which is, in other respects, deserving 
of high praise, for Mr. Colton is well informed in 
phonetic literature, he has an acute ear, he is a 
keen observer, his book contains many original 
ideas, and his discovery of metaphony in Castilian 
is, to say the least, noteworthy. He has the 
courage of his convictions, and whether one agrees 
with him or not, one can not help admiring his 
thorogoing honesty. 

The author combats from first to last the doc- 
trine that there are only five vowels in Castilian. 
This is his eheval de bataille. Without it, his 
book would be reduced by one-half. There must 
be more than five vowels, or else all of his theory 
of metaphony and much of what he says on vowel 
quantity will have to be abandoned. It is not 
surprizing, therefore, that the last sentence in the 
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book is : "Ya-t-il done lieu de s'Stonner que le 
castillan ait aussi plus de cinq voyelles ? " 

Here, then, are the vowels that he sets down 
for Castilian (the order in parenthesis is, for the 
oral vowels, from close to open) : two vowels rep- 
resented in ordinary orthography by a (o, a); 
four by o (o, or, o, o) ; two by u (u, u) ; four by 
e (e, C, b, e) ; two by i (i, i) ; three ' ' abnormal 
vowels" (<f>, ce, b); and six nasal vowels ( , o, 
u, e, i, &); twenty-three in all, or seven more 
than Passy finds for French. To one acquainted 
with French and with Castilian this result is cer- 
tainly surprizing, especially when we remember 
that Araujo, Vianna, and Josselyn agree that, 
setting aside shades of difference due to individual 
idiosyncrasies and to the influence of dialect, 
there are only five vowels in Spanish. Baist found 
seven vowels, but remarkt that since open e and 
close e assonate, as also open o and close o, the 
distance between the open and the close vowel in 
each case could not be very great. To the first 
three Mr. Colton gives battle royal, while Baist 
is patronizingly quoted with partial approval. 

There can be no question that more than five 
vowels may be heard in Castilian speech, but this 
fact is unimportant as long as it is not shown that 
the variations from certain norms appear regu- 
larly. This the author attempts to do, but he 
acknowledges that his lines of demarcation be- 
tween vowels are "souvent arbitraires," for, he 
goes on to say, ' ' il existe a peu pres toutes les 
nuances d'un extreme a 1' autre de ce qu'on a bieu 
voulu appeler une voyelle, e'est-a-dire de e a e et 
de o a o etc." (p. 61). For him, moreover, "la 
voyelle type n' existe pas" (p. 101), yet he be- 
rates Araujo for choosing the French word et as 
indicating the type of Castilian e, " parce que ce 
n'est pas l'e ferine - qui est le type du castilian, 
e'est-a-dire le plus commun " (p. 70), and on p. 
24, he mentions "deux nuances de la varied a." 
Moreover, indefinite statements like the following 
occur: "[On dit] kanto t&nto, mais tanto k&nto, 
cependant, m£me dans ce cas, l'a peut resister a 
l'accent totalement ou en partie" (p. 29); and 
" Par 1' influence de l'accent, tout u peut devenir 
u" (p. 37), not "devient u," but "peut deve- 
nir u," without further explanation. In spite of 
the existence of two a's, corresponding to, tho not 
the same as, the two French a's, he acknowledges 



that the Castilians "n'arrivent pas a faire la dis- 
tinction en frangais entre a et a comme dans pale, 
patte " (p. 154). The explanation given on p. 
152 does not explain, since it is applicable to 
other linguistic groups as well, and does not make 
clear why an Anglo-American does not have the 
same difficulty. And, finally, the statement that 
there are six regular (our italics) nasal vowels in 
Castilian (p. 45) rouses one to vigorous protest. 

In connection with this discussion, the following 
question is perhaps pertinent : Would a Castilian 
whose vowel system was confined to the five typi- 
cal vowels of Castilian, i. e. , the most commonly 
recurring pronunciations of a, e, i, o, u, excite 
any further comment than that he spoke "muy 
claro"? 

It would be unjust to dismiss Mr. Colton' s pre- 
sentation of Castilian vowels without acknowledg- 
ing that he has made many valuable additions to 
our knowledge of those vowels ; that in emphasiz- 
ing the instability of Castilian pronunciation he 
has opened up a new field ; that altho many of his 
statements will arouse protest, he has raised ques- 
tions which, in the future, it will not be possible 
to ignore. 

One of these questions is the subject of meta- 
phony, for which Mr. Colton also uses the expres- 
sion "vowel harmony" (harmonic voealique). 
The word metaphony, in its French form mMa- 
phonie, was first used in 1893 by Victor Henry in 
the French edition of his Grammar of English and 
German, and given its English form the following 
year in the English edition of the same book. 
Henry used the word to designate the phenomenon 
usually called umlaut, not being satisfied with the 
word imitation, which seemed to him too vague. 
Mr. Colton applies the word to phenomena which 
are in principle the same as umlaut, but are much 
less markt than phenomena hitherto classified 
under this name. 

We shall attempt to state the four laws of meta- 
phony which are explained on pp. 50-56. 

1. When an open syllable containing e, i, o, u 
is followed by a syllable containing o (not a), the 
vowel of the first syllable will be close, i. e., e 
will be pronounst as close e, i as close i, and so 
on. Ex. manteca = mante : ka ; mina = mi:na ; 
poea =po:hx. ; una = u : na. 

2. When an open syllable containing i, u is fol- 
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lowed by a syllable containing o (i. e., close o), 
the vowel of the first syllable will be close. Ex. 
fino=fi'no ; uno = wno. 

3. When an open syllable containing e, o is 
followed by a syllable containing o (i. e. close o), 
the vowel of the first syllable will be close or ap- 
proximately so. Ex. eeo = e • ho or er ho ; bobo 
= bo 'vo ; while todo =fo-iSo (see below). 

4. When any syllable containing a is followed 
by a syllable containing o, the vowel of the first 
syllable will be close. Ex. cabo = ha • vo; campo 
= hampo. 

It is impossible to go into details. Suffice it to 
say that the author considers the first law " pres- 
que absolue"; the second "presque aussi abso- 
lue " ; in the case of the third, ' ' 1' influence m6ta- 
phonique est moins forte," and hence such excep- 
tions as todo ; and concerning the fourth law, he 
remarks that " elle n'est pas de taille a hitter con- 
tre un accent fort de groupe ou de phrase." 

When we observe that all the examples given 
in the discussion on metaphony, with one excep- 
tion (dijeramos, p. 52), are paroxy tones, and 
when we remember that the author finds all final 
a' a and all final o's to be close, we notice that 
these four laws of metaphony can be summed up 
into the statement that final a and final o tend to 
make the vowel of the penultimate syllable close. 
Since the final vowels of Spanish are a, o, and e, 
one naturally asks why e does not exert meta- 
phonic influence. This question the author at- 
tempts to answer (p. 60), but his explanation is 
obscure. 

The chapter on consonants offers a number of 
shrewd observations, such as the remarks on d, on 
m and n, on r. The explanation of the fall of d 
in the ending -ado (p. 139) is particularly good. 
The presentation of the fricatives, too, is worthy 
of mention. The description of the stages in the 
weakening of a consonant (p. 132) is excellent. 
On the other hand, one is surprized to see s dis- 
mist in thirteen lines. What the author says is 
correct, but when one remembers that this conso- 
nant is one of the shibboleths by which a foreigner 
is most easily detected, one certainly expects a 
more detailed description than the remark : " La 
consonne s a une articulation assez eloigned des 
dents en castillan" (p. 124). The author does 
not seem to have heard of the doubts that have 
been exprest concerning the nature of Spanish 



eh, but takes for granted that it is a compound 
sound, made up of t and the sound represented by 
English sh.* These omissions do not, however, 
detract seriously from the generally high character 
of this chapter. 

The discussion of the quantity of vowels and 
consonants is perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tion of this book. There are exaggerations, but 
Mr. Colton is unquestionably right in insisting 
that the old theory about Castilian vowel quantity 
must be discarded. There are long vowels in 
Castilian, and some of them, as the author re- 
marks, are extremely long. In the same chapter 
are found the remarks on diphthongization, which 
are not only very illuminating, but carry convic- 
tion as well. That Castilian is on the eve of 
breaking up some of its present vowels into diph- 
thongs seems almost demonstrated, after one has 
read Mr. Colton' s observations. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to sug- 
gest some improvements for a second edition. The 
arrangement of the book would be greatly im- 
proved by numbering the paragraphs and by in- 
serting definite cross-references. Such references 
as "plus loin," "d6ja," "ci-dessus," "ci-des- 
sous," "a la suite" are very unsatisfactory. 
Examples should be set off by different type. The 
number of examples should be increast. There 
are many paragraphs without examples, and others 
for which the examples are to be found elsewhere 
(pp. 31, 32, 35, 38, 44, 46, etc.). The omission 
of phonetic texts is a serious drawback. Besides 
detacht words, one might surely expect at least 
some sentences in phonetic transcription, but we 
have been able to find only five (pp. 90, 136, 
141, 187, 187), and of these the longest consists 
of only six words (p. 136).' 



Indiana University. 



A. F. Ktjebsteineb. 



2 Cf. in this connection an article by Winifred Scripture 
on the sounds " ch " and " j," in the October number of 
the Popular Science Monthly of 1911. See also Boudet's 
Elements de phon&iique, Paris, 1910. 

'The following misprints and omissions should be 
noted: P. 38, 1. 18, "ouverte" should be changed to 
"fermee"; p. 58, 1. 11, insert "haute" after "posi- 
tion";p. 122, 1. 12, " influence "; p. 134, 1. 9, " langue " ; 
p. 137, 1. 32, "Araujo"; p. 176, 1. 35, insert " en" before 
"est." 



